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fects in the latter respect, and to distinguish as far as 
may be the several periods into which his artistic career 
may be divided. He was one of the comparatively few 
who are able to absorb all the teachings of the schools 
and saturate himself, so to speak, in the traditions of the 
" grand style" without losing or even injuring his in- 
dividual genius. It is true that this last was never very 
forcibly expressed, and was of a sort but little removed 
from such talents as are to be found on every hand. 
His learning alone would, however, not have gained him 
the distinguished position which must be accorded him ; 
and if he were to be judged by the majority of his 
pictures in .this country, not the work of his best period, 
a lower place would have to be assigned him. In the 
"Venus," the " Triumph of Flora," and other similar works 
painted about the same time, he shows a charming vein of 
poetry and an accomplished technique. Of the latter 




"MORNING." DECORATIVE PANEL BY CABANEL. 



work Theophile Gautier says : " It is throughout paint- 
ed in a clear, bright key, is luminous and positive in 
color, neither chalky nor faded, and has that fresh and 
pleasant tone which we may suppose the 
pictures of the old masters to have had 
before centuries had dimmed and mel- 
lowed their once vivid and brilliant col- 
ors." But in his later works, Cabanel, 
passionately fond of work for work's sake, 
gave his slow and timid genius no chance 
to show itself. He became a mere work- 
man, of a very high order it is true, but 
turning out his work by the quantity with- 
out any greater regard for quality than a 
manufacturer shows in keeping up the 
standard of his wares. It was this, above 
all other things, that made him so very 
successful among fashionable and wealthy 
" patrons of art." Cabanel was to 'them 
not only an artist of high reputation, but 
one who might be counted on for the sort 
of work which they expected and which 
they had already learned to enjoy. He 



had no surprises in store to shock their sensibilities and 
to impose on them the labor of learning new principles 
and new formulas. They might deal with him as with 
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the dexterity with which they are handled, and their 
careful treatment when not in use, than to the brushes 
themselves. When you find one suited to your hand, 
call it a " darling," and treat it like one. 

To this end, have a handle, not too long, to each in- 
dividual brush. Keep them in a shallow box by them- 
selves. Wash them in turpentine, and, finally, in alcohol, 
as soon as you have done painting. Do not wipe them 
dry upon your paint-rag, as many do. Pat them gently 
on the rag to dispose of excess of moisture, and observe 
if the hairs are even and straight. Then they will dry 
so, and be in prime order for use. When taking them 
up again, if the hairs seem sticky, dipping in the alcohol 
will restore them at once. A number of brushes are 
really not required in china painting. A great deal can 
b£ done with three brushes : a large flat brush, worth 
twenty-five cents, a medium, also working flat, for fifteen 



one of themselves. Needless to say, they never got any of 
the work on which Cabanel's fame, if it is to last, must be 
founded. His pictures of this period may be perfunc- 
torily correct in drawing, which is only another way of 
saying that they are badly drawn. They are generally 
inoffensive as to color, interesting in arrangement and 
in detail, but hard, cold and of a mechanical finish, 
which gives them somewhat the appearance of paintings 
on porcelain. In Cabanel's artistic life, then, there were 
three well-marked periods : those of the student, of the 
artist, of the teacher and mechanical painter ; and the 
second was the shortest and the least productive. 

Roger Riordan. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY, 
WHO ASKS IF SHE CAN LEARN CHINA PAINTING. 



And you really find it very difficult to make a smooth, 
even stroke upon the china, and you had great difficulty 
in transferring your design ? 

You must draw some consolation from your inexperi- 
ence, and perhaps some from your brush. The brush 
may not be a good one ; but you can easily judge of that 
by thoroughly wetting it in turpentine, patting it on a 
clean rag, so that excess of fluid will be absorbed from 
it, and then wetting the brush just on the extreme edge 
with fat oil. Use no paint ; draw the brush carefully 
over the china, in a long stroke, just as you would use a 
pencil, the very same position between your thumb, fore 
and second finger. 

Do the hairs lie even and straight or do they separate ? 
If they do, after repeated trials, you may be sure the 
brush is good. If they do not, try the addition of color ; 
even draw them into place with your thumb and fore- 
finger. Sometimes a little encouragement is all that is 
needed. 

But it may be a poor brush (you having trusted to 
some other person to select it), and no encouragement or 
manipulation may avail to render it of use. There is 
nothing to be done, then, but to submit it to some one of 
experience, or to send for another. But I think the de- 
cidedly poor brushes are very rare. More depends upon 
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THE FLORENTINE POET." FROM THE PAINTING BY CABANEL. 



cents, and a small pointed one, for five cents, will enable 
you to do an immense variety of work on china. 

I believe I told you, in the beginning, that you could 
learn to paint without being able to draw. 
I told you how to obviate this lack of 
knowledge by using transfer paper. I left 
you to find out what a disagreeable and 
untidy thing this is to do. To hold the 
paper in position you are sure to smirch 
the china, and the line of the design from 
the impression paper is sometimes too 
faint, and more often too deep ; if the 
brush with color touches it, the painting 
looks muddy. You gaze disconsolately 
upon it, and feel all the misery of not being 
fortified with first principles. 

And, now, will not out of this very mis- 
ery be born a determination to learn to 
draw — at the very least to tryio draw the 
design ? If the design is simple— and you 
must choose no other — let me tell you 
what to do. 

Erase the untidy design with a little 
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alcohol. I will suppose that you have some India ink, or 
any pan or tube of water-color paint. With your fine- 
pointed brush take enough of color from the ink or pan to 
make a mark upon the china. Now lay a straight, narrow 
slip of paper on the principal flower of your design, dotting 
it with a pencil where it touches the greatest width ; 
then lay the paper on the china. Just where you desire 
that particular flower to be painted make corresponding 
clots with the brush, as you have already made upon the 
paper. Then lay the paper on the design at the narrow- 
est part, dotting it as before, and place it in the same di- 
rection on the china. Cannot you judge by your eye 
alone, now, how wide each petal should be, and dot them 
, on both sides, on the china? If you cannot, resort to 
the paper, and then see how easy it will be to draw with 
the brush each petal, with the guidance of the dots al- 
ready there. You will be surprised at the extreme sim- 
plicity of the operation. Of course you will understand 
that, in using India ink or water-color paint, you must 
not use turpentine or alcohol — only clear water. 

If you have no paint or ink, you may do the same 
thing with a lead pencil, with a slight difference. It is 
this. Rub the china where the design is to be placed 
with turpentine, wait for it to dry, or place it on some 
heated surface to expedite the drying process. Proceed 
in the same way as before to dot the width and length 
of each petal, leaf and stem, and then draw with the 
pencil the exact shape between the dots. 

Drawing with the brush and water-color has one ad- 
vantage over the pencil drawing, namely : when, for any 
cause, you wish to erase the painting with turpentine, 
you do not remove the drawing. A great deal of rub- 
bing would of course do it, but this will not be necessary 
in wiping off the paint. 

You say, you could not use the large brush at all. 
Well, perhaps not, as the design was wild violets. But 
the second-sized one must have been just right. The 
advantage in using a large brush is that you can 
paint the whole petal or the half of a leaf at one stroke. 
The painting looks so much better than it does when 
pieced out, as we say, or painted over and over. 

You will see this at once after you have had one or 
two specimens fired. You will be able to select every 
petal that was finished with one stroke of the brush, and 
every one that, with infinite manipulation, was pro- 
nounced well enough. In time you will come to like the 
largest brush, and scarcely use any other. The large 
brush is nice too, because it holds so much color, and 
all you need of that particular color can be made with a 
single stroke. It has also the disadvantage of holding a 
great deal of color, and when changing to another color 
must be very thoroughly washed out in the turpentine. 
Do not proceed harshly with this, but rather by shaking 
it back and forth in the turpentine, pressing it on the 
side of the dish, and, in some cases, even dipping it in 
alcohol also. 

To begin painting again, always dip again in clean 
turpentine. 

Give yourself a generous amount of this — say, two 
thirds of a tumbler full, and when ready for another 
day's work, pour off the clear turpentine (for of course it 
is settled by 'this time) in another clean tumbler, and 
wipe out the sediment of paint left at the bottom. If 
this is carefully done the same turpentine can be used 
again and again. L. Steele Kellogg. 



painting the heads which have lost their seeds. For the 
down, leave the white of the China, shading with gray 
No. 2. Use light and dark brown in painting the seeds. 
For background, use red brown, blue green, or blue 
gray, clouded with gold. The design may also be used 
to decorate a lamp, vase, or form, by varying the ar- 
rangement. 

The orchid we give this month for the dessert-plate 
series is one of the most prized of the order. It is very deli- 
cate and requires a background. Gray perhaps would be 
the best color. The stems are all brown green, shaded 
with brown. Use a mixture of grass and brown 
green for the buds and shade with brown green alone. 
The flowers are pure white with gray shadows, except 
the lip or lower middle petal. That is a beautiful pink 
streaked with white, and there is a pink tinge in the 
centre of the flower just where the three upper petals 
join. The leaves are pale green, with shadows blended 
in delicately. Use victoria blue and brown 108 for gray 
shadows, light carmine for pink coloring of petal, and 
apple green shaded with dark green for the leaves. 



The following should be the treatment, in mineral 
colors, of design of forget-me-nots for a t£te-a-t6te 
service given among the supplement sheets of the pres- 
ent number : On the flowers and buds, use deep-blue 
green washed on the petals in a delicate tint, leaving a 
space of white in the centre of the flower. This white 
marking extends slightly upon each petal, thus leaving 
the centre a star shape, in the middle of which place a 
dot of pink, for which use light carmine. The buds are 
nearly white, pink tipped, and very delicate in coloring. 
The vine tracery can be done in dull gold as well as the 
line work around the edges of the pieces. Also a very 

- narrow edge of gold can be used as a finish. The 
tracery work can be in the same pale blue as the flowers. 

/The bow-knots can be either in gold or pale blue. 



A NEW PORTABLE GAS KILN. 



The panel design of Thistledown in this number is a 
companion to the " Milkweed" given in the issue of 
November, 1888. "Kappa" sends the following direc- 
tions for treatment : For the leaves and stalks use ap- 
ple green and brown green, adding yellow and light 
brown for the lighter portions. Use light brown also in 



" Did you say the small kiln fired in twenty minutes, 
and the large one in forty ? It is incredible !" 

" It sounds so indeed ; I do not wonder that you are 
sceptical. Come with me, and judge for yourself. I am 
just going to stack the kiln, and you shall see the whole 
process." 

This conversation took place in an art store in New 
York City ; and the parties immediately descended to the 
basement where the new portable gas kiln for firing 
china, glass and bisque had been set up. 

To fire china properly in twenty minutes, or even in 
forty, seemed wonderful, and to see it done was for 
the amateur an opportunity too valuable to lose. 

" I want to understand it from the beginning," she 
said. " Before you put the china in, let me see how it is 
made." 

" Certainly. This, you will understand, is the vase — a 
circular piece of cast iron, with feet raising it ten or 
twelve inches from the ground ; it has a large, circular 
opening in the centre to admit the top of the gas stove, 
which stands underneath." 

" Do you call those perpendicular tubes side by side 
the gas stove ?" 

" Yes ; it was invented for this kiln ; it is a grouped 
burner of the Bunsen type, and is set right over the gas- 
pipe that runs along the floor ; the pipe does not actually 
touch the floor, as you see there are two or three bricks 
under to support it — this for safety, of course. The gas 
is turned on as in an ordinary gas burner and the gas 
lighted from the top of the tubes." 

" How many tubes in this small kiln ?" 
" Twenty-four in the small kiln and forty-two in the 
large one. That represents just so many gas burners." 
" Yes, I see, and the heat of the gas passes up this 
centre opening in the base." 

" Just so. Now, on top of this base is a sheet-iron 
cylinder, bound with strong iron bands, enclosing ad- 
justable fire-bricks. You see, the whole thing is not 
heavy; it can be removed from the base at pleasure. 
At the bottom is a cast-iron grate to admit the heat to 
the iron pot that rests upon it." 

" I see ; that is the pot to hold the china. A cylinder 
too. I like that shape ; the china is so much more 
easily packed in it. It has two rows of opposite pro- 
jections, at equal distances, inside." 

" Yes, for the shelves to rest upon ; sometimes it is a 
great convenience to shut off a part of the kiln, that 
lighter ware may be packed near the top." 

" Are you ready to pack it now ? I am impatient." 
" Yes ; but did you notice that this iron pot for the 
china does not touch the fire-brick ? there is at least three 
inches space all round." 

" I observed that. I suppose that is for the heat to 
circulate completely, and the fire-brick encloses and 
holds it." 

'•That is the idea. Now, see, I do not put the china 
on the very bottom of the pot, but upon little stilts made 
of earthen-ware, and I arrange every piece with these 
stilts between, so that no piece of china touches another, 
or the sides or bottom of the pot. Now I put in one of 
the perforated shelves of cast iron. On top of this I 
place these cups and saucers, using the stilts as before. 
Now I am ready to cover it." 



" A soft cover ! It will burn !" 

" Oh, no ; it is made of asbestos and is fire-proof ; but 
it does look like heavy felt. There is a three-inch hole 
in the top, which I will explain in a moment. On top of 
the asbestos I place a sheet-iron cover with a three-inch 
tube projecting from the top. I am careful to place this 
tube over the same aperture in the asbestos cover. 
Now I am ready to light the gas." 

" Aside from stacking the china, which is always a 
dainty process, I should judge these preparations had 
taken you about five minutes." 

" Perhaps so. Now I shall turn on the gas and light 
the tubes from the top. If they light from the bottom, 
as by some inadvertence they might, turn off the gas 
and relight. The blaze must come from the top of the 
tubes." 

" Is it true that all kilns should be slowly heated in 
the beginning ?" 

" Yes. You see I am only turning on about one third 
of the power 1 can get, in order to heat the whole thing 
slowly. Indeed, it is well to heat the pot slightly before 
putting in the china, to be sure there is no moisture in 
it, as iron always holds it in a cold state. You will see 
now one of the uses of this tube on top of the cover. 
Do you perceive a little steam rising from it ?" 

" I do ; that is from the cold china in the kiln. I have . 
noticed that before." 

" Another use for this tube is an important one, for % 
through it you can see the color of the inside of the kiln ; 
and so judge of the strength of the firing. Through 
this tube also can be run a slender iron rod, with an 
earthen thimble fastened on the end. By painting a 
dash of the colors that are painted on the china on 
this thimble, and inserting it through the tube into the 
kiln, and leaving it stand there five minutes, and then 
drawing it out for examination, you can tell to a cer- 
tainty just how far your firing has proceeded." 

" Indeed ! That is an invention ! In behalf of all the 
amateurs in the country, I pay my respects to you." 

" Thank you. I am going to examine the rod now, 
for I see, by the color of the kiln inside, that the firing is 
nearly over." 

" It is exactly fifteen minutes by my watch since you 
turned on the gas." 

" It will need five minutes more ; the greens are well 
glazed, the yellows and reds not quite perfect. Let me 
say just here that the carmines in either kiln require ten 
minutes longer to fire perfectly, and those should always 
be put in the bottom of the kiln." 

" Time is up ! Are you quite sure it is done now ?" 
" Look through the tube. Is not the iron a pale rose- 
color ? If so, you may be sure. I will turn off the gas. 
Nothing can be done now but to wait for the cooling. 
You shall see, however, some china that was fired yes- 
terday. Did you ever see a better glaze ?" 

" I never did. It is perfect ! And that gold edge- 
how beautifully it has come out !" 

"One great advantage about this kiln is, that on the 
same base a larger cylinder and pot can be used, and 
also, with slight alterations below, it can be used with 
charcoal, coke or wood for heating." 

" In such cases I suppose the firing must be done out 
of doors, as in other charcoal kilns ?" 

" Yes, that is so. In some country-places where there 
is no illuminating gas, other means of heating must be 
used ; and this, I am sure, is the only kiln manufactured 
which can be so adapted." 

" I like the small-sized one. Do you think I could use 
that in my studio ?" 

"I am sure you could. Provide for it a little platform 
of bricks, and, if it must stand near the wall, put up a 
piece of zinc behind it ; connect the gas stove with the 
half-inch pipe in your gas burner, and you will have no 
trouble with it." 

" You do not think it will require a smoke-stack from 
the top to carry off smoke or odor ?" 

" It will not ; no more than a little gas stove which 
many use for culinary purposes. The large-sized kiln 
would require a pipe from the sheet-iron cover, out of a 
window, or possibly into the chimney if convenient." 

" Well, I must say, I am delighted with the simplicity 
of this process. I think it much easier than baking 
bread, a task which no housekeeper shrinks from. And 
I am as glad as I can be that a woman invented this 
kiln,* and has made it possible for women china paint- 
ers to fire their work at home. 



* The kiln is the invention of Miss F. E. Hall. It will be known to 
the trade as " the keramic kiln." 
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PAINTING WILD FLOWERS.* 



IV. 
In favored localities, where severe winters are un- 
known, snow and frost will soon have yielded up the 
ground to the benign influences of spring; and the 
earliest flowers will speedily show themselves. One of 
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the most ven- 
turesome is the 
fair little liver- 
wort (Anemone 
hepatica). Its 
flowers have 
white and mauve 
delicately blend- 
ed, and its beau- 
tiful evergreen 
leaves present a 
variety of tints, 
the younger ones, rich greens, the older ones, either very 
dark green or a fine mahogany color — brown madder 
and burnt Sienna will give this. The leaves have a 
coriaceous surface that lights up readily, and their gray 
tints are the more easily distinguished. The entire 
plant, with the roots, makes an interesting study ; espe- 
cially in water-colors, as they admit of a consistent 
delicacy of finish. 

Flowers that are white, or nearly so, cannot be painted 
on white paper as quickly as bright-colored flowers, for 
time must be taken to develop them by washing around 
them ; but with neutral tinted water-color paper and 
tube colors one can work very rapidly. In oils the 
most expeditious way of working is to use opaque Hol- 
land, and paint no background except to tint the cast 
shadows on very lightly. 

Almost as early as the liverwort come the true an- 
emone or wind flower (Anemone nemorosa) and the rue 
anemone (Anemonella thalictroides). These frail things 
lose so much of their brisk appearance when they are 
picked that it is well to take them up with a large spade- 
ful of their own wood soil, keeping the dried leaves and 
whatnot with which they are surrounded, and to paint 
them as they stand. Browns and various strong colors 
will thus be secured to augment the effect of the pure 
white and delicate green that belong to the plants. With 
water-colors it is sufficient to throw in a few sere leaves, 
straggling mosses, and stems, rather vaguely ; but in 



oils something like solid earth makes a good foreground. 
Olive and gray tints suit the background — something 
that suggests a glimpse of light undergrowth. 

Bloodroot (Sanguinaria Canadensis) comes very early. 
The young flowers have green leaves carefully wrapped 
around them, until they are able to stand up alone and 
expand themselves. The peculiar red roots should be 

carefully taken up and 
painted with the flow- 
ers. They are best 
suited to. small water- 
color studies. 

Very early and re- 
markable in structure 
are the white flowers 
V* . known as Dutchman's 

breeches (Dicentra Cu- 
cullaria). The diverg- 
ing spurs of the flowers 
* ' must be shaded so as 

j%' to round out, and 

^0!jky r V" 1^?' where they are tipped 

;-j: S : "'■['■' .-- - :< ■•,-.' / with deep cream color 

they want a little pale 
cadmium and raw Si- 
enna. The slender 
curving racemes and 
finely cut leaves may 
be made very effective 
in small designs. 

Saxifrage (Saxifraga 
Virginiensis) shows its 
little snowy clusters up- 
on the rocky hill-sides 
very early. It is useful 
in combination with 
larger flowers, but it 
has hardly character 
enough to beused alone 
for designs. 

Thick patches of rich 
green violet leaves ap- 
pear in moist places 
so very early that we 
might expect violets 
would be our first flow- 
ers ; but they are a few 
days behind the foremost harbingers of spring. The dif- 
ferent species number about a score, the common blue 
violet (Viola cucullata) being the most abundant. This 
again varies greatly in size and shape of leaves and color 
of flowers — they present almost every combination of blue 
and purple, and are often variegated with white. Wheth- 
er they are painted in water-colors or oils, they must not 
be put in with straight precise strokes ; rather let each 
one of their unequal 



mats. The white species (Erythronium albidum) is not 
so common ; its flowers are equally pretty, but the leaves 
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are less spotted. 

The much-prized trailing arbutus (Epigaea repens 
maybe found half concealed in drifted beds of dry leaves 
from which the snow has barely melted away. Ros< 
madder, white and Naples yellow may be varied to suit 
the tiny pink buds or the paler petals of the full-blown 
flowers. If the smooth oblong leaves have blemishes 
like warm tinted worm-holes, or anything of the sort, 
they will look the less conventional for it. The sprays 
should be allowed to stray loosely ; they are prim and 
stiff if confined. They are pretty coming from a small 
low vessel or a shell that will hold water, and the ends 
of the stems may lie on a polished table that will reflect 
them. Less artificial arrangements have been very suc- 
cessful — the natural surroundings, a moist thicket, with 
the flowers straying across the foreground. But if it is 
necessary to appeal to the imagination to produce any- 
thing like this, it is a dangerous experiment. 

Two exquisite little early flowers that are suited to 
dainty water-color decorations are the spring beauty 
(Claytonia Virginica) and pyxy (Pyxidanthera barbula- 
ta). The latter is extremely delicate, and if it is painte 
in oils at all, it should be on silk, satin or somethin; 
suitable for fine decorative work. 

The bright green and gold marsh marigold (Caltha 
palustris) appears very early in swamps and wet mead' 
ows. It is often, but incorrectly, called cowslip — a to- 
tally different flower. Chrome yellow and deep chrome 
will give the brilliant yellow required for the flower-cups ; 
and the same may be used with Prussian blue and ra 
Sienna for the leaves. Light red and cobalt may be 
touched on the yellow of the flowers where gray is want- 
ed, and light red alone will give the gray tints for the 
leaves, if blended with their greens. The marigold is 
pretty in water- colors where some little sketchy decora- 
tion is wanted. 

A plant that may be regarded as rather huge and 
coarse, but still susceptible of treatment that makes it 
very quaint and striking, is the skunk's cabbage (Sym- 
plocarpus fcetidus), which is sometimes sold on the 
streets of New York under the more euphonic name of 
California lily. In some parts of the country it is called 
bearweed, because bears, it is said, used to eat it greedily 
in the spring after their winter's fast. The floral leaf or 
bract which surrounds its receptacle of inconspicuous 
flowers is thick, fleshy and of a yellowish or brownish 
green flecked and striped with purple. The plant should 
be taken up entire, with the brownish green roots and 
numerous worm-like rootlets which are of a delicate green 
and pink, like the cleft undeveloped leaves at the base. In 
water-colors or oils the varying greens may be produced 
with Prussian blue and chrome yellow ; and the brown, 
pink and purple, with burnt umber, burnt Sienna, rose 




* Continued from November, 18 



petals have a free dash 
of color that has been 
successively touched 
in mauve, rose mad- 
der, ultramarine blue 
and white, as may be 
required. Ifthecolors 
blend as they go on, 
instead of beingmixed 
evenly beforehand, 
they will appear fresh- 
er and more pleasing. 
Where the centres 
show, some will want 
a touch of orange, 
some of lemon yel- 
low. The flowers 
should not be massed 
closely, but allowed to 
straggle and nod on 
their slender stems so 
that some may show 
their spurs and the 
light tints of their re- 
verse sides. 

The flowers known 
as dog-tooth violet and adder's tongue belong to the 
lily family. The latter (Erythronium Americanum), the 
yellow species, has good-sized elliptical lanceolate leaves 
spotted with tints suggesting brown madder and burnt 
umber. These, and the symmetrical nodding flowers, 
make pleasing decorations in water-colors or oils for 
objects that offer narrow spaces, like small frames and 
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A VILLAGE WITH A BACKGROUND OF HILLS. 

" PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING.") 

madder, and ultramarine or new blue. Black may be 
used in any of the strong shadows, and plenty of light 
neutral tint will be needed to modify effects that would 
otherwise be crude in a plant of this character. Some 
of the slender mosses that are usually found in wet 
places may consistently be added. H. C. G. 

( To be co?itinued.) 
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PEN-DRA WING FOR PHOTO-ENGRA VING. 
I. 

Illustrations are used much more frequently to 
embellish or elucidate the text of books and periodicals 
than they were a few years ago, and the number of il- 
lustrated periodicals is constantly increasing. The rea- 
son is that a drawing can be reproduced much more 
cheaply by any one of the various processes of photo- 
engraving now in vogue than it could formerly by wood- 
engraving. Most of the drawings intended for repro- 
duction by photo-engraving are drawn with pen and ink. 
And it is to the consideration of the method of making 
such drawings that we are about to apply ourselves. 

Publishers nowadays demand two kinds of pen-and- 
ink drawings : Pure illustrations to stories and poems, 
where the artist is allowed to originate the scenes de- 
picted from the resources of his brain, or draw from 
models, as he may see fit. The publisher merely asks 
that the drawings illustrate as well as possible the story 
or poem. Then, again, sketches of scenery made from 
nature, either drawn with the pen directly from the scene 
or else copied from a pencil sketch " taken on the spot." 
This kind of drawing must be thoroughly artistic, and, 
because so few can do it well, is very remunerative to 
those who succeed at it. 

The very best preparation for this work is constant 
drawing with the pen from nature, both figures and 
landscapes. 

On the other hand, there is a second class of work 
which, because it can be done very rapidly, is also quite 





STUDY OF LIGHT AND SHADE. 
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profitable to the draughtsman ; it is making drawings 
directly from photographs. For example, an author, 
having travelled abroad, sends the editor of one of our 
magazines an article on some country or city he has 
visited, and with his MS. a score or so of photographs 
of scenes described. Thirty years ago the editor would 
have sent these photographs to an artist, who would have 
drawn them, in reverse, upon the boxwood block, the 
surface having first been coated with a wash of Chinese 
white, as a ground to work on. Then they would have 
been sent to the wood-engraver to be engraved. Fifteen 
years ago they would have been sent directly to the en- 
graver, who would have photographed them, in reverse, 
on to the block and then engraved them. This practice 
is also resorted to to-day to quite an extent. But the 
method which is fast succeeding it is that of sending 
the photographs to the artist, who copies them in pen 
and ink, and then they are sent to one of the photo- 
engraving establishments, which reproduces them me- 
chanically for about one tenth what a wood-engraver 
would charge. 

Now, as fidelity to the photograph is much to be de- 
sired in this work, and the more rapidly he can draw the 
greater his income, the draughtsman who draws from 
photographs very often calls the camera to his aid, and 
has an enlarged negative made from the photographs, 
and these he has printed on plain paper, which is 
called a " silver print." Upon this he makes his draw- 
ing ; in reality upon as well as from a photograph. You 
see, it is much easier to make a large drawing, say 8xio, 
than a small one, and you may draw any size you wish for 
photo-engraving, as your drawing can just as easily be 



reduced when the negative is taken for the engraving as 
made the original size. The reason this process enables 
the draughtsman to work so very rapidly is because he 
has no out- 
line drawing 
to do ; he 
draws direct- 
ly on the "sil- 
ver print," 
and need on- 
ly put in the 
shadows and 
to some ex- 
tent the col- 
or with pen 
lines, after 
themannerof 
an etching. 
In certain 
commercial 
work wood- 
cuts are imi- 
tated, but it 
is needless to 
say this is far 
from being 

artistic ; the (see " fen- 

pen is a free 
instrument 

and should not be used to imitate any kind of process. 
I say above that the draughtsman puts in his lines 
after the manner of an etching. 
This need not, however, necessari- 
ly be ; he may make a pen-draw- 
ing pure and simple. Pen-draw- 
ings were made long before 
etching was invented. But in the 
perfected art of etching we find 
the power of parallel black lines 
to represent a mass of shadow, or 
a tint of any kind, carried to the 
utmost degree. And the intelli- 
gent study of the best etchings 
will wonderfully assist you in be- 
coming expert in pen-drawing for 
illustrating. 

After the artist has fairly cov- 
ered the silver print — seldom does 
he finish it — with his pen lines, he 
pours over it a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate dissolved in alcohol 
and water. This bleaches out the 
photograph, and nothing but the 
artist's pen lines remain. When 
the paper is quite dry, the draughts- 
man proceeds to finish the draw- 
ing by strengthening it here and 
there in the darks, cross-hatching his lines, and adding 
detail in the minor parts. 

Do not let any one think that one does not need to 
be a good draughtsman in order to use a silver print. 
Beyond the fact that a drawing made over one does 
make the proportions and outlines of objects more cor- 
rect, it does not always 
imply a better drawing 
than could be made by 
copying the photograph 
free hand. You may work 
over a silver print and ut- 
terly distort the features 
of a portrait, or falsify the 
values in a landscape, un- 
less you have the true ar- 
tistic sense and feeling to 
prevent it. 

It is advisable for the 
beginner to have his silver 
prints made for him at 
first, though after one be- 
comes an expert it is quite 
profitable to procure a 
camera and make one's 
own prints. We presume 
any photo-engraving com- 
pany will make them for 
you, or you can procure 
the silvered paper from a 
house dealing in photo- 
graphing materials, Be (see 



sure to write to them for what purpose you wish the 
paper, and distinctly state that it is plain and not al- 
bumen paper. The Blair Camera Company, of Boston, 
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will supply it. After procuring your paper, be sure not 
to expose it to the light. Give your photograph to a local 
photographer and tell him to enlarge it for you, making 
an ordinary negative, and print it upon your plain paper. 
If you have your own. camera and wish to experiment 
in preparing your own paper, here is a receipt for it, 
which is taken from Dr. Charles Ehrmann's " Standard 
Formulae," published in the American Annual of Pho- 
tography : 

Prepare the plain paper with 

Ammonium chloride 60 to 80 grains. 

Sodium citrate 100 grains. 

Sodium chloride 20 to 30 grains. 

Gelatine 10 grains. 

Distilled water 10 ounces. 

Or, 

Ammonium chloride 100 grains. 

Gelatine 10 grains. 

Water 10 ounces. 

The gelatine is first swelled in cold water and then dissolved in 
hot water, and the remaining components of the formula are 
added. The solution is filtered, and when still warm the paper 
floated upon it for three minutes. 

The salted paper is sensitized upon a 45-grain silver bath. 

It is rather a difficult matter to mount your silver 
print, and it is well worth your while to pay a photog- 
rapher to do it for you. Have it mounted upon a very 
strong piece of cardboard, as it will curl up if you do not. 
After you have made your drawing, the washing out of 
the photograph, as has been already said, is easily effect- 
ed. The preparation used is composed of one ounce of 
corrosive sublimate allowed to dissolve in one half pint of 
alcohol and one half pint of water. It is poured lightly 
over the print, which, then, it will be found, almost im- 
mediately disappears. When the print is entirely dry it 
should be dusted off before you attempt to work on it. 
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Original drawings are best made upon a hard sur- 
faced Bristol-board, though almost any kind of smooth 
drawing paper will do. In either case it must be white 

and kept clean while 
being worked upon. 
There are special 
drawing papers 
(called " egg-shell") 
for process work 
which have peculiar 
textures, of more or 
less unevenness, on 
which ink may be 
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safely used, The 
"tooth" is meant 
for pencil or crayon, 
which is sometimes 
very effectively used, 
in illustration, in 
combination with 
ink. Of this, I shall 
speak later. 

Employ a fine pen 
for fine work, but an 
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ordinary pen for 
sketching and 
large drawings. 
For very fine 
work some like Gil- 
lott's Crow Quill No. 
659. I prefer his Lith- 
ographic Pen No. 290 
or Mapping Pen No. 
291 ; for ordinary work 
Gillott's No. 404 or the 
Spencerian Pen No. 1 
is excellent. Do not, 
however, lay too much 
stress upon the se- 
lection of pens ; al- 
most any kind of a pen 
will satisfy an artist. 
He can make a very 
fine line even with a 
stub pen. The begin- 
ner should devote him- 
self solely to the study 
of parallel lines, to 
make them rapidly and 
the effect they have in 
representing values of 
nature. 

The ink should be 
liquid India ink, which 
can be procured of any 
stationer, if you will but 
insist upon his sending 
for it if he has not it in 
stock. I prefer the 
French ink to the 
American or English ; 
but the latter are satis- 
factory. (C. T. Rey- 
nolds* " Japanese Li- 
quid India Ink" has 
been highly recom- 
mended.) Sticks of In- 
dia ink rubbed down 
in a little water are used 
by many, but the liquor 
obtained is apt to be 
either too weak or too 
thick. Besides, it is 
much more handy to 
have a bottle of the 
prepared ink always at 
your disposal. 
First sketch, lightly, your subject on the Bristol-board 
with an H, B or F pencil. (Too hard a pencil necessi- 
tates a pressure which is apt to roughen the board, and 
the mark of a B pencil soils it when erased.) 
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In your pencil sketch you need make little more than 
a map of your subject, guide lines, as it were, which will 
prevent you misplacing its different parts. In a land- 
scape be careful to get correct perspective, the relative 
size of the different trees, buildings, etc., and if there are 
large parts of the vista in shadow, it is well to outline them 
so as to be able to put them in first in pen with a series 
of parallel lines. Do not outline minor shadows, how- 
ever. 

After having sketched your subject with the best of 
your ability, in any manner you have learned, you may 
proceed to finish it in ink, with the help of the following 
hints. 

But here let me say in parenthesis, if you have never 
learned any method of drawing, to produce the most ar- 
tistic work, you would do well to proceed, after making 
your pencil sketch in ink, in this way : First draw the 
shadows before drawing the outlines, representing them 
by parallel lines, close together for the dense shadows, 
wider apart for the less dense. Let me make this very 
plain. 

Attempt some object similar to the carts shown on 
page 83, which, although reproduced from etchings, show 
one perfectly the mode of putting on light and shade. 
You will see that the artist did not mean to represent 
in the first example that the front of the wagon was 
dark or that the side was white, but rather that the light 
came from our left, and it illuminated the cart on right 
side; whereas the front was shadow, therefore was 
darker than the side. Now, it is best for the begin- 
ner to treat all subjects in this way at first, and not 
bother about the color of an object. When draw- 
ing over a silver print, however, you are luckily 
not troubled much as to what is dark color or 
shadows. All you have to do is to leave what 
is white in the photograph entirely alone, and 
allow your pen to go over that which is dark, 
merely pressing harder upon the pen to darken 
the lines (perhaps running them at a slight an- 
gle to the others). The ability to do this kind 
of work depends upon a little more than one's 
talent in allowing all the lines to be parallel. 
" The Road to the Farm," by Adam, was proba- 
bly made over a silver print, being a photograph 
from a painting. A careful study of it will well 
repay one, and for those wishing to attempt land- 
scape subjects we would advise them to copy it. 
The illustration of " A Village" (page 82) shows how the 
simple outlines of buildings and figures with a few 
touches of solid black can be made very effective by a 
tinted background made with parallel lines. This draw- 
ing, perhaps, did not take more than half an hour to 
make, but it is very effective in its simplicity. 

Ernest Knaufft. 

[To be continued.} 



PAINTING PANSIES IN WATER COLORS. 



Pansies are almost the simplest garden flower that 
can be painted by the amateur. Not simple in color es- 
pecially, but in form. These flowers will soon be abun- 
dant in city and country, and can be used to form no 
end of charming pictures, //"one has some ideas of com- 
position. This is an old-fashioned word, and in its 
broadest sense means arrangement. Pansies make good 
studies also for the beginner in water colors. One pansy, 
well painted, is a delight hung anywhere, in parlor or 
bedroom. In selecting specimens to color, choose first 
those with least variety of tints. For instance, a pale 
yellow one streaked in the centre with purpl j. 

Pin a small piece of Whatman's paper — a heavier kind 
than is commonly used for drawing — to the drawing 
board. Whatman's papers, by the way, are much cheap- 
er than they were a year or two ago, and the quality re- 
ferred to would now be twenty-five cents a sheet, a 
size large enough to give two inches space all around the 
flower after it is drawn. With brushes, water and paint- 
box close at hand, run a strong, common pin through 
the stem of the flower, and then in the top of the draw- 
ing board, directly in front of you, so the flower will 
stand upright before you. I have often held such a 
flower in one hand and painted it with the other ; but 
this might be difficult for the amateur. 

Draw the flower very accurately, every little scallop 
in the edge as well as the purple streaks through it. Do 
not use a piece of inclia rubber to erase errors, but rather 
a bit of wheat bread, not too moist. The advantage of 
this is, that the color will flow more evenly over the 



paper ; india rubber seems to glaze over the surface, and 
it also makes it sticky, indicating the place of erasure. 
The drawing made, choose the prevailing tint of. the 




flower, which will 
probably be lemon 
yellow ; or, if you 
have found this too 
expensive a color to 
indulge in, make a 
faint wash of gam- 
boge or chrome yel- 
low. Do not buy 
chrome yellow from 
preference, as it is 
untrustworthy. With 
enough water in the 
brush to cover the 




whole surface of the 
flower, begin at the 
left-hand corner, and 
make the strokes of 
the brush toward the 
centre of the flower. 
In the petals on the 
right side the strokes 
must, of course, be 
made toward the cen- 
tre also, but from the 
right. Then from the 
centre down, on the 
lower petal, following 
with care the shape, 




and making the 
strokes converge with 
the sides of the petal. 
Leave the centre en- 
tirely white, as you 
will observe the very 
delicate gray tint 
there, that gives hol- 
lowness, almost a pu- 
pil-like effect to this 
particular flower. By 
the time you have 
found your ivory 

black and placed a little dash of it on your palette, the 
local tint will have dried. To this local tint on the 
palette add a little black ; experience only can tell you 
how much to use in shading between the petals of the 
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pansy. It is a safe rule to paint shadows sparingly in 
the beginning, as they can be increased in depth later; 
but those who have studied color thoroughly, know that 
it is better to approximate at once, or with the first stroke, 
to the whole depth of shadow required. Be patient ; this 
knowledge will come to you with practice. 

You will notice a faint shadow under each petal as it 
overlaps the next, and there may be a little fold in the 
petal itself. Put this in delicately with the yellow and 
black mixed. In places the yellow may require strength- 
ening. Do this also. With a little more black in the 
shading color on your brush touch that wonderful pupil 
spot in the centre. If the yellow is quite dry by this 
time, mix on your palette a little carmine and ultrama- 
rine, or crimson lake and new blue, to the quality of pur- 
ple you wish to represent ; then, with the finest pointed 
brush you have, copy accurately the delicate pencilling 
of purple on the lower and two side petals of the flower. 
Paint the stem solidly in green, made of gamboge and 
new or Prussian blue, pointing it on the shaded side with 
a little more color. When the work is perfectly dry, it 
may require some touching up to strengthen the whole. 
A study of this kind can be improved by painting a cast 
shadow on the background, but it is better not to 
attempt this, if you are a novice, for you might not sat- 
isfy yourself, and a little failure is so hard to bear in the 
beginning. 

Purple and orange pansies, brown and orange, white 
and purple and others, can be painted singly by observ- 
ing the same general directions. If you have mauve in 
your color-box, it can be modified with carmine, or crim- 
son lake, or burnt Sienna, to form almost any shade of 
purple, and this can be shaded with the same color used 
stronger in tint. The white petals shade with lemon 
yellow and black, or new blue, yellow ochre and light 
red, or emerald green and black. Be careful not to out- 
line the edge of the flower too smoothly, the ragged 
edges are so beautiful, as well as characteristic. 

The foregoing close directions for painting pansies are 
adapted to the young student who is eager to copy di- 
rectly from nature, with no confidence in himself, no 
teacher of experience at hand, and no book simple 
enough to be understood. There are others who have 
painted pansies in oil colors, who are well acquainted 
with combinations, and with the marvellous adaptation 
of the flower to decorative purposes. 

While pansies are difficult of composition I think it 
lies more in their wealth of color than in their form. To 
adjust these to pleasing groups is indeed an art, and no 
specific rules to follow can be given. Everything must 
depend upon the flowers themselves, and the innate qual- 
ity of the taste of the person who handles them. The 
most pleasing arrangements of pansies that I have seen, 
either in oil or water colors, have been of flowers laid in 
groups, or alone upon the table. One charming group 
in oils, I remember, of dark flowers laid successively on 
a black marble slab, three rows in places, two in others, 
the tints admirably reflected in the polished surface be- 
neath. If you cannot have marble, you can utilize a 
small mirror, with better effect if produced in water 
colors. 

Another striking and pleasing arrangement would be 
single flowers laid one after the other, some near, some 
apart, not all facing you, the more delicate flowers in the 
centre, those at both ends painted with less detail and 
less color, casting a little shadow underneath themselves, 
the size of paper used six inches by eighteen. Try this ; 
paint them as far off as you can see them, with as little 
detail and as large a brush as you can handle. Make 
the background exceedingly delicate in gray, as well as 
the table, which would be better with no color except 
cast shadows. To this end lay the flowers on a white 
linen towel, and the same at back, not very near. A 
few pansies in a white finger-bowl make a good picture. 
The water in the glass and the 
green stems are always pleasing — 
well painted. Two or three pots of 
pansies if of luxuriant growth are 
good, pots and all painted, standing 
on the ground out of doors, or on 
a- grass-plot, or on a flower-stand 
where some could be arranged above 
the others. With all these sugges- 
tions, it is hardly necessary for me 
to add, that nice sense of color, 
roore often inborn than cultivated, is 
needed to make pictures a success, 
m an aesthetic as well as a com- 
mercial point of view. L. S. K. 
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TALKS WITH BEGINNERS. 



II. 

The Lens. — The lens is the most important part of 
the photographic outfit, and to a very large extent its 
excellence determines the quality of the work done. 
To do good work a good lens is absolutely necessary. 
But it does not follow from this that a lens to be capable 
of doing good work must be unduly expensive. 

For landscape work, pure and simple, no lens is superior 
to the single view lens in pluck and brilliancy, and a 
very good single lens can be purchased for a few dol- 
lars. This form of lens has the defect of distorting 
straight lines into curved ones, and for this reason it is 
not the best for architectural work. For this class of 
work one of the more expensive double combinations is 
necessary, either one of the rapid rectilinear type or a 
wide angle. The only practical difference between these 
is the angle of view which they include ; the rapid recti- 
linear including an angle varying between 50 and 65 
degrees and the wide angle from 90 to 100 degrees. 
The wide angle lens must be used with caution, since, 
owing to its short focus, it distorts the perspective, pull- 
ing it together, as it were. 

If the beginner is fortunate enough to own a single 
lens having a focal length about equal to the diagonal 
length of his plate and a doublet of somewhat longer 
focal length, he is very well equipped for serious work, 
although the addition of a wide angle of short focus 
would not be amiss for work at short range. 

The Diaphragm or Stop is a blackened metallic plate 
provided with a central opening of smaller dimensions 
than the lens. Its purpose is to prevent the transmis- 
sion, through the lens, of the marginal rays, which can- 
not be brought to a focus with the more central rays. 
It is used to flatten the field of view, by making the mar- 
gins of the picture sharp when the centre is in good focus, 
and to give sharpness to objects situated at different 
distances from the lens. 

But these advantages are gained only at the loss of 
illuminating power and a consequent falling off of picto- 
rial effect. The smaller the diaphragm, the greater the 
depth, as it is called, of definition, but the less the amount 
of illumination. 

It will be seen that the judicious use of the stop gives 
the photographer great command over his subject. By 
using a small stop he can bring into good focus distant 
hills and objects in the foreground, but the time of ex- 
posure is necessarily increased. 

It is not to be inferred that it is always advisable to 
have the distance extremely sharp. As a rule, it occu- 
pies a subordinate position in the picture, and its degree 
of sharpness should generally be less pronounced than 
that of the leading objects in the composition. A 
good rule to follow in the use of the diaphragm is to em- 
ploy the largest opening which will give sharpness to the 
centre of the composition and reasonably good defini- 
tion to the balance. In this way pictorial effect and 
truth will not be sacrificed to excessive sharpness. 

The Swing Back audits Use.— Insomuch as the swing 
back adds to the bulk and expense of a camera and 
good photographs can be taken without it, it will not be 
amiss to give a brief description of its proper use under 
different conditions. We will suppose that the camera 
is planted in front of a church with a lofty spire. On 
looking at the ground glass the lines of the building are 
seen to be sqtfare and true, but the greater portion of the 
spire is wanting. The obvious remedy is to tilt the 
camera. The spire is now included, but the sides of the 
building, instead of being vertical, now converge like an 



inverted V, a defect technically known as the " distor- 
tion of convergence." 

To remedy this defect, it is only necessary to swing 
the back until it is parallel with the front of the church, 
when the distortion will disappear. 

But since the ground glass now stands obliquely to 
the axis of the lens, the upper part being nearer the lens 
than the lower, both top and bottom cannot be in equal- 
ly good focus. This want of sharpness is overcome by 
inserting a smaller stop. 

Even in pure landscape the swing back often plays a 
useful part. Not infrequently salient objects, such as 
shrubs, stones, weeds or flowers, are included in the 
foreground. On focussing the view, it is found that the 
foreground objects, which impart such a charm to the 
composition, are indistinct, from being out of focus, due, 
of course, to their greater nearness to the lens. In this 
case the top of the ground glass must be swung out to 
bring the objects in the foreground into good focus. 

One other example to illustrate the use of the side 
swing, and we have done with the mechanical part of 
our subject. 

Quite frequently the view to be photographed follows 
a curved line beginning near the camera with a few 
prominent objects and running out in the distance on the 
other side of the plate. A curving beach with a ledge 
of rocks or a group of figures near the camera will il- 
lustrate the idea. Now it is evident that if the nearer 
objects are focussed sharply, the more distant ones on 
the other side of the plate will be more or less indis- 
tinct. If the camera is provided with a side swing the 
difficulty is met by pulling out the side on which the fig- 
ures are delineated until they are in good focus. 

The same end would be attained by the use of a small 
stop, but with a great loss of light and a decrease in pic- 
torial effect. 

Having now exploited the mechanical part of photog- 
raphy and learnt the use of the different parts of the 
outfit, we are prepared to enter upon a more interesting 
task, actual work in the field, which will be begun in 
the succeeding article. W. H. Burbank. 



Photographic literature is now assuming start- 
ling proporlions, and he who would make a complete collection 
of English, American, French and German photographic books, 
needs a long purse to indulge his whim. The rapidly-increasing 
number of really serious works dealing with the various applica- 
tions of photography, is a cheering sign to all lovers of the art, as 
witnessing to the more dignified position which photography is 
daily assuming. Quite recently an eminent English amateur com- 
piled a long list of American and English works on photography 
for an American journal, and we have good reasons for knowing 
that the list of similar works in French and German is equally 
extensive. A judicious selection from these lists would give one 
an exhaustive treatise on each application of photography, and 
furnish a goodly store of instructive and fascinating reading. 
Such a selection should form a part of • every earnest photog- 
rapher's library, and it is not saying too much to assert that many 
of the most enthusiastic amateurs would be greatly surprised at 
some of the ingenious applications of photography which an ex- 
tended reading would make known to them. 



Photographs for a Nickel While You Wait ! 

— Seiior Canto, of Barcelona, proposes to give photographs for 
a penny; and, if his idea reaches this country, the cost, pre- 
sumably, will be a nickel. He proposes to have in public 
places an apparatus which, he believes, by the simple operation of 
dropping in a coin, will uncover a lens facing the applicant for 
portrait honors, whose lineaments will immediately be impressed 
upon a sensitive plate, which will then pass on automatically 
under a bottle, or, rather, a series of bottles, containing develop- 
ing and fixing solutions, with the intermediate and after-wash- 
ing requisite, and finally deliver to the expectant customer his 
portrait, all finished, and ready for putting in his pocket ! 




Our Practical Articles on Photo-Engraving, 

given lately for those who wish to reproduce, ready for printing, 
their own drawings, for book, magazine, or newspaper illustra- 
tion, will be followed shortly by instruc- 
tions in the photogravure or intaglio 
process, which is in the nature of copper- 
plate engraving. We shall be glad to 
hear from any persons who may have 
experienced difficulty in carrying out Mr. 
Burbank's instructions. It is our special 
aim, in giving these articles, to make them 
thoroughly practical, so that by their 
means artists who live at a distance from 
the large cities may make their pen-and- 
ink drawings easily available for repro- 
duction. We may repeat here that for 
ordinary newspaper illustration, the zinc- 
etching process is by far the best. For 
this only outline drawings should be at- 
tempted. Fine lines even then should be 
avoided, and there should be no shading 



